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particular, but toevery man; and one in 
to dwell.” —.John Gray. 

«| would restore the whole land to its 
perty of all God’s people, the rents belon 


every other man.’’—James B. O’ Brien. 
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Oregon. _ | 

The most important question now before the peo- | 
of this Union, in our view, is, taking it in all ita 
bearings, the Oregon question. Some of the aspects | 


in which this subject 








should be viewed with special | 
interest may be stated as follows :— 

First, as involving the question of peace or war 
between England and the United States. 

Secondly, as it concerns the rights and existence 
of the Indian race; and 

Thirdly, as it respects the natural rights of Uni- 
versal Man. 

We had, for some time, intended to write some- 
thing on this subject, when accident threw in our 
way the Commercial Advertiser of Monday last, in 
which, strange to say, we found an article on Ore- 
gon, coinciding in great part with our own views; 
and which we therefore take as our text. 


** We have shown [says the Commercial,] that the claim set 
up by Great Britain is exclusive as against all powers except the 
United States, and that it is founded solely upon the title ac- 
quired by Spain, in the sixteenth century, under the process of 
prior discovery. We have shown also that the United States 
set up a corresponding claim, derived from the same source ; 
and in addition an exclusive claim under priority of settlement. 
We take the ground that neither of the claims derived from 
Spain is worth a straw. 

** We protest against this whole doctrine of acquiring title by 
mere discovery. Itis a relic of the barbarous ages, in perfect 
analogy with, if not in fact a modification of, the right formerly 
ascerted by the Pope, to grant at pleasure territories discovered 





or to be discovered—territories known or only supposed to be 
in existence. It is national freebooting onalarge scale, of pre- 
cisely the same class with the plundering expeditions of the 
Danes te England in the time of Alfred; finding its justifica- 
tion only in the law of force, and utterly destitute of foundation 
in reason or morality. 

“If the doctrine were now broached for the first time—if 


men had not become accustomed to look upon it asa settled and | 
established principle—the proposition of it would excite a feel- 
ing of contemptuous mirth. Because the captain of a whaler, 
or a sealer, or a trading ship, or even of a national vessel, tra- 
versing some unfrequented sea in pursuit of gain, or for any 
other object, happens to stumble upon an island, or a continent, 
or some unvisited part of an extended coast, forthwith he mans 
his boat, rows ashore, thrusts a staff into the ground with a 
flag at the upper end of it, fires a dozen muskets, and thereby | 





the island or continent, or coast, becomes the sole and exclusive 
property of a nation three thousand miles away: and though 
left for ages to its pristine solitude—or it may be in the undis- 
turbed possession of the native inhabitants, to whom alone it | 
honestly belongs——the claim: is trumpeted abroad, with a defi- 
ance to all the world, and every other nation is forbidden, un- 
der penalty of immediate war, to hunt, or build, or dig, or ex- 
ercise any act of ownership whatever upon the soil included 
within the limits of the claim, although such limits may be 


ample, as in the case of this very Oregon dispnte, to constitute | 
half a score of kingdoms.” 


We are entirely of opinion with the Céeamereia); | 
that all claims of title on the ground of discovery, | 
are ‘‘ not worth a straw ;”’ that the assertion of all 
such claims is ‘ national freebooting on a large | 
scale,” and that “ if the doctrine were now broach- | 
ed for the first time, the proposition of it would ex-| 
cite a feeling of contemptuous mirth.” The Com-| 
mercial continues :— 


“We deny that there is any real, substantial validity in a| 
claim having such an origin. Discovery gives a right to ocen- | 
py and settle, but no more; and even that right is a violation | 
of justice toward the aborigines, unless purchased from them | 
fairly, as was done by William Penn, and more recently by | 


the colonists of Liberia. But as the world goes, the unlucky | 


aborigines must be put out of the question; there is not moral- 
ity or Christianity enough among nations, as yet, to ensure the | 
due recognition of their claims.” 


We agree with the Commercial that ‘ discovery | 
gives a right to occupy and settle, but no more,” | 
but we entirely dissent from the asserted right to | 
purchase of the Indians. Where did the Indians | 
get any right to sell the land? If it was necessary | 
for their own subsistence, they had no right to sell | 
their own lives. If not necessary for their subsist- | 
ence, it belonged (the use of it) to those to whose | 
existence it might become necessary, whether | 
brought there by accident or by choice. What a/| 
farce to talk of the jand being ‘ fairly purchased ” | 
from the Indians for a few beads or baubles, when | 
in all likelihood they received the first proposition 
of Penn and others to purchase their lands with “a 
feeling of contemptuous mirth,” not dreaming of 
the disastrous results that were to flow, not only to 
themselves bit to the whites, from their recognition 
of the traffic in Jand. According to our perception, 
the right of the Indians was to hold so much of the 
land as was necessary for their subsistence, but no 


“The earth is the habitation, the natural inheritance ofall mankind, 9 sold for ever.— Moses. 
of ages present and to come: & habitation belonging to no man in? 


‘No one is able to produce a charter from heaven, or has any better § 
title to a particular possession than his neighbor.” —Paley- 
to say, What it originally was, and ever ought to be, the common pro- of words upon parch. 


every man having as good a right to rent a portion from the state, as 





| contented with the real rights which they honestly possess. 


‘any other nation, and to occupy any land that they 


| will secure that right by procuring the enactment 


5 The land shall not be 
] 


«There is no foun. 


| 1 ing 
which all have an equal right 
‘dation in nature or in 


_ )natural law, whya set 
original destination, that is 


ging to the nation only, and ment should convey 
) the dominion of land.” 


} —Blackstone. 
NEW 
mission of a people which holds itself out to the world as the 
champion, the exemplar, of right and justice—which claims 
to be republican in spirit and practice as well as in theory and 
form—it would beseem the high mission of such a people to 
stand foremost in abandoning, for itself and to the abnegation 
of its own supposed rights and interests, a rule which has 
neither justice nor reason to sustain it, and therefore is not in 
harmony with the spirit or the theory of republican principles. 

“ Spain had no title to give the United States; the inchoate 
title she acquired in the sixteenth century, by a ey and 
a few occasional visits, was lost by non-user ; let the United 
States, therefore, with the magnanimity of justice, abandon the 
pretended claim founded upon the Spanish cession, and rest 
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‘What are those rights, and what course Great Britain 
should adopt. we must show in another number ; for we find 
that two articles are not sufficient for the full discussion of the 
subject.”’ 


As neither we nor our readers may be favored 
with the remaiming views of the Commercial on chis 
subject, we will wind up with our own. 

We believe, then, that the people of any nation 
on the globe have a full and perfect right to go to 


can find unoccupied, as much as is necessary for 
their own subsistence, and no more. Apply this 
principle to the Oregon dispute, and the question 
would be easily settled; for neither Great Britain 
nor the United States would have any thing at all 
to do with it. The people of Oregon (acting on 
that principle) would banish the idea of traffic in 
land from their minds altogether, and would decide 
among themselves how much land it was necessary 
for any individual to occupy for his subsistence, se- 
cure the right to occupy that amount to every one, 
and forbid any one to hold any more. And as to 
government, they would become one of the United 
States, a part of the British empire, or an indepen- 
dent government, at their option. 

This Oregon question, we hesitate not to say, 
offers the greatest field for high and noble enter- 
prize that can ever be offered in the history of the 
race. We do not exaggerate in the least. The 
mah who should now emigrate to Oregon, and take 
the lead in establishing a real Republic, based on 
the equal right of every man tothe soil, as a real 
Republic ought to be, would rank in history as 
much above George Washington as that great man 
now ranks above the ideot George the Third. And 
the thing is quite practicable. No ‘ vested rights” 
or hereditary claims of any consequenee are in the 
way. A large and fertile country, the best climate 
in North America, with the tide of emigration just 
setting in, invites the project. Where is the man 
for the crisis ? 


Where is the man among the many now prepar- | 


ing to emigrate to Oregon, who will disseminate the 
truth, that the land belongs equally to all, and who 


of a fundamental law, declaring that every citizen, 
on coming of age, shall be entitled to occupy a cer- 






















of the principles which he professed to secure the 


_ +The mass of man- 

ind’ has not been 
born with saddles on 
ir backs, nora fa. 
-vored few booted and 
spurred, ready to ride 
‘them legitimately by 
the grace of God.”— 
efferson's Last Letter. 


happiness, 


the lands of the far west, whic 


ning’s Lecture, Feb. 28, 1844. 


indolence and over-taxed poverty, Indian wars, 
armies, navies, prisons, poor houses, bankers, bro- 
kers, lawyers, and all the other pharaphernalia of 
the land traffic system ? Jet them endeavor to settle 
Oregon on the right principle. 

element 


Edward Curtis. 

It is a question of some interest now, among the 
ins and the outs, whether the present Collector of 
the Port of New York ought to be removed from 
his office. Among the reasons for his removal that 
have been given, the one that ought to have received 
the first consideration has not even been mentioned. 
We allude to his treacherous conduct when a‘mem- 
ber of Congress ; his direct and shameless violation 


Loco Foco nomination for that office. He could net 
be again elected to any office by the people; why, 
therefore, should he be kept in office by the Presi- 
dent? Out with him, Captain, neck and heels! 





Signs of the Times. 
We take the following paragraph from the last number of the 
St. Clairsville, (O.) Gazette: 


“The Working Man’s Apvocare and other Eastern papers 
contend, that the soil belongs to all the people, and that a 
monopoly of it should be eradicated. Congress has been peti- 


“What are the rights to whieh men are entitled by the laws: of Na- 
ture, or the gifts of the Creator? 
has already named some of them; i. e. life, liberty; and the pursuit « 

to which I will add, an equal right to | r ele- 
ments, all equally indispensable to the existence of man.”—M. Jaques. 

“The remedy I propose for the arene En nea of the United 
States, and of New York, in peercy is 


to our unhappy brethren, but would restore that Po trepess and hon- 
orable sv _fge inseparable from citizenship.” —Rev. Wm. H. Chan- 





lie domain.” 


taining sound views on the first principles of government. We 


have his views on the momentous land question. 
We find the following paragraph, in connection with one of 
our own, in the last number of the Ohio State Tribune:--- 


of our country,—and the public domain is ours.”—Geo, W. Allen. 
Straws show which way the wind blows. We hope, also, to 
have the the opinion of the Tribune more in full. This is no 
paltry party question. 
= 
Foreign News, by the Acadia, 


The steam packet Acadia arrived at Boston, on Sunday, from 
Liverpool. She left Liverpool on the 4th inst., and brings 


4th. a 
The Great Western is not again to visit this port. She has 
been sold to the Peninsular and Oriental steamship company. 
The King of Sweden, formerly Marshal Bernadotte, is dead. 





A general amnesty was talked of in Spain. 

A paragraph in the Liverpool paper states that all the ar- 
rangements have been completed for Mr. O’Connell’s appeal 
to the house of Lords; but this must be a mistake, we think, 
for the first appeal is to all the judges of Ireland, from whose 
judgment an appeal lies to the House of Lords. 

Parliament had adjourned for the Easter holydays. 

The overland mail from India had arrived at Malta, but only 
the telegraphic announcement, via Paris, had reached London. 
The Bombay advices were to the first of March. The only 
fact mentioned by the telegraph was, that the British troops had 
withdrawn from Gwalior. 


. . . . 1é 
The American dwarf, Tom Thumb, has bad an interview 


with royalty, at Buckingham palace. 

The project for the reduction of the three and half per cents 
met with almost universal favor from the English stockholders. 
The dissentients represented only £61,000 of the stock. 

The action of the Judges and the House of Lords on the 





tain quantity of land, and no one be allowed to hold 
more than the quantity so agreed upon 

It would require a volume to show the probable 
results to the human race that would follow the es- 
tablishment of the equal right to land in Oregon, 
in contrast with the consequences that would inevit- 
ably follow a contrary policy. Let every one carry 
out the idea in his own mind. We can only take a 
glance at this aspect of the question at present. 

Although there are probably not five thousand 
settlers in the country, besides the Indians; a coun- 
try capable, no doubt, of subsisting two hundred 
millions; yet already do they write from Oregon 
of ‘‘ trouble about land claims, with the prospect of 
much more as the country becomes thickly settled.”’ 
Already are they “ threatened with an Indian war,” 
and already do they talk of exterminating the Indians! 
Philanthropists, think of this, and the cause of this 
unnatural state of things, the sole and only cause, 
the hellish idea of traffic in land ! 

If the Whites of Oregon would make it their law, 
that the land should be free to all Indians and 
Whites, in the manner suggested, so that the coun- 
try could be settled compactly, the government lay- 





more; and the right of Penn and his associates was 
to take possession of any land not so possessed by 
the Indians, as much as was necessary for their 


subsij . ! . 
bsistence, and no more. We quote agairt from 
the Commercial : 
“But , } , : ‘ , 
and sendis between discovering nations—nations having ships 
por see joe Voyagers—we deny that discovery gives any 
carried into eff. CCUPY and settle; and this right must be 
Fai? age i within a reasonable time and reasonable 
claim in ts ais wat by non-user. Spain had thus lost all her 
Valent maeieeS ane she ceded to Great Britain and the 
aud therefore step aearnn Of, thos coastms wae made ; 
“sada atthe claims derived fi ‘ 
lutely invalid and not werth a straw derived from her are abso 
e are . © . 
this doctri - ignorant of the fact that in contravention of 
nl rine we shall be met with the law of nations: with the 
forte on and acknowledgment of the right b Mennka ut 
gla all writerson that law. But the law 7 SSSCOV er Ss B 
€ assent of nations, expressed or tan aw of nations is only 
it j Bi acit, to certain principles 


of action : o henna 
pit asa it Me Sentially the creature of national opinion and 

. . ~SUsly natio j . 
entertained is fal, ns that the judgment or opinion once 
It is not 


, Se, and the law ceases 1 i 
ma , , O exist, 
= iy 525 of any one state or kingdom, by conven- 
Yention or = Lech: does not need the action ‘of s 
A | a Legislature for its repeal a a 
Sctrines once held to form part of the 
been repealed; and it 


ing out the states, counties, townships, farms and 
lots, in straight lines where practicable, and every 
new comer having a choice of all vacant farms or 
lots, what dispute could there be about “land 
claims?” If the lands occupied by the Indians for 
their subsistence were not encroached upon, what 
reasol or motive could there be for Indian wars of 
extermination ? 

If the contrary policy be adopted, or rather, con- 
tinued, for the trouble has already Commenced, we 
have but to read the history of land ownership in 
England, from William the Robber’s regulations 
down to the grand result, a most wealthy country 
and a most oppressed population, for its effects upon 
the Whites ; and the history of the United States, 
from the landing of the Pilgrims down to the exter- 
minating war against the Florida Indians, for the 
results of the same cursed system on the destiny of 
the Indian race. Do philanthropists wish to avert 





would be @ worthy item in the 


law of nations r 


from Oregon for ever the extremes of luxurious 


‘ne 





4, 


| marriage question—deciding marriages between Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians, solemnized “by Presbyterian clergymen, to 
| be illegal—was exciting great alarm and indignation among the 
| Protestant population of Lreland, where such marriages have 
| een frequent. 
In the House of Commons, an the 16th, both Lord Ashley 
and the Government found the manufacturing interest too 
strong for them, on the bill to limit the hours of labor. Lord 
| Ashley proposed that ten hours should be the maximum, and 
| ministers preferred twelve. Lord A’s proposition was nega- 
| tived, 181 to 188; and the ministers’ by 183 to 186. The de- 
| feat was little relished by the ministers, aud it was said that 
| Sir Robert Peel had threateued his refractory supporters with 
a dissolution. [In American factories, the hours of labor are 


from 12 to 15 hours a-day, and tailors, shoemakers, and seams- | 
| tresses In American cities, are obliged to labor that length of 


‘time to get a living. But the day of their redemption is dawn- 
ing.] 

At Adrianople an inundation has destroyed about two thou- 
sand houses, the Europeans being severe sufferers. 

The British trade with China is increasing very rapidly. 
Upward of eighty vessels have left the London docks for Can- 
ton since the first of March, all carrying out full cargoes. 

The second battalion of the 66th regiment has received no- 
tice of their removal to Canada. 

A bill is before Parliament for making a new suspension 
bridge across the Thames. 

Letters from Copenhagen announce the death of Thorwald- 
sen, the celebrated sculptor. 

France.---The new customs bill which has been introduced 
into the Chamber of Deputies raises the duty on English ma- 
chinery and on hog’s lard from the United States. 

The Paris journal Le Commerce was sold by public auction 
for 317,000f., to acompany of capitalists, the principal of whom 
were the Marquisde Tamisier and M. Martin Didier Delamarre, 
the banker. ; 


Pouice Spres.---At the Clonmel Assizes, Mr. Doheny ap- 
plied to the court on behalf of a person named Moran, who 
was in custody on a charge of sedition,---Clerk of the Crown: 
He is not to be tried ; the Crown has given up the prosecution. 
—Mr. Doheny: Really, my lord, this is a most unheard-of pro- 
ceeding. A man is confined for a period of six or seven 
months, charged with a novel species of sedition, and he is 
then informed that there is no prosecution against him. The 
Police go about dressed as ballad singers. They go to an un- 
fortunate printer, give him a copy of a song to print, and when 
they thus entrap him, they seize upon and drag him like a 
felon to prison. It may be unpleasant to be obliged to men- 
tion such circumstances, but I owe a duty to my client, and it 
is fit the public should know the kind of business the police are, 
employed in. , 

An entertainment is to be given to Mr. O’Connell in Dublin, 
immediately afier his arrival from Cork. Wednesday, the 10th 
of April, has been named. 

Great distress prevails in Galway, and the other western parts 
of Ireland. The Fishermen on those coasts have appealed to 
the government to aid them with means to pursue their avoca- 
tions. 

Rebecca commenced her outrages again in South Wales, on 
the 27th ult. A gate was destroyed at Cardigan, which was 
within six yards of the county goal. [Rebecca is a heroine.) 


oe 


Arrivep 1n Town.—The Hon. Daniel Webster has ar- 











rived in town, and is at the Astor. Herald, 


be 


tioned to give every man over twenty-one 160 acres of the pub- | 
‘and have the prospect, of course, of much more, as 


The paper from which we copy the above, is one of the best | the country becomes more thickly settled. 


in the country ; almost every number that we have seen con- , these circumstances we have been obliged to form 
‘a government of our own, and have accordingly 
shall forward the editor acopy of our documents, and hope to | adopted the constitution and laws of the Territory 
_of lowa, with various alterations and additions ; 
| have chosen an Executive committee of three, viz. : 
A. Beers, D. Hill, and J. Gale, a supreme judge, 
“The earth is the mother of us all,—our lives are the property | Russell, a secretary of the Territory, G. W. Le 
| Breton, justice of the peace, a high sheriff, a legis- 
lative committee, &c. &c. 
jand a general temperance society, of which the 
'Rev. Janson Lee is president, and I have the 


London dates to the evening of the 3d, and Liverpool to the | 


(=~ Ten per cent. al- 
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and agents. 








The Declaration [of Independence}? 








earth and other ele- 


. “A. Postmaster may enclose 
money in a letter tothe publisher 
of a newspaper, to pay the sub- 
scription of a third person, and 
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himself.’’ 


Letters to be address- 
ed (postage free) ‘to 
George H. Evans. 









location of the poor on 
would not only afford permanent relief 
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OREGON NEWS. 

OreGon TeRRITORY.—Another company of emi- 
grants to Oregon, of whom Gen. Gilliam is. the 
chief, is now encamped on the South side of the 
Missouri, opposite Caple’s Landing. Our hardy 
pioneers will soon settle the Oregon question.—St. 
Louis Reporter. 

OreEGoN.—The Newburyport (Mass.) Herald of 
Thursday, contains an interesting letter from a 
former citizen of that place, aow settled at Willa- 
mette Falls, Oregon, dated 20th October, 1843, 
which states that within six months there have been 
erected at that place, two flour and two saw mills, 
and between thirty and forty two story frame 
dwellings. The settlement is upon Willamette 
river, a branch of the Columbia. He also states 
that the climate is good, that there is no sickness of 
consequence, and that mechanical labor commands 
from $1 to $2.50. 

TROUBLES IN OREGON.—The St. Louis Republi- 
can says that letters have been received from Ore- 
gon as late as the 20th of October. One letter 
says that the settlement had been threatened with 
an ‘‘ Indian war,’’ by a combination of three of the 
most powerful Indian tribes west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and although, when united and acting 
in concert, they are said. to be abundantly able to 
destroy all the Indians in the Territory, still, with- 
out union, they may be cut off in detail. The letter 
continues : 

« We have also had trouble about land claims, 


c. Single. 


Under 


We have also a local 


honor of being secretafy. Iam also recorder and 
clerk of the court, and these offices, with my other 
-avocations, will keep me very much confined.” 
am og aN 
PUBLIC PLUNDER. 

Uncle Sam is an old goose and bears plucking, 
year by year, tolerably well. When men have bills 
which the public is to foot up, they make no scruples 
of putting on something for their extra drams. We 
see this in every thing—in our poor house reports ; 
in our county expenditures, and in our state accounts. 
| We speak seriously when we say, that government 
has been most shamefully plundered for years past. 
The army, navy, West Point academy, &c., are 
_prolific sources, and they continue to be great outlets 
for money. Congress is as bad, with salaries, mile- 
age, and stealings. Cheating Uncle Sam, or the 
‘great public goose,” is deemed no sin by the most 
worthy and estimable of refined society. Taxation 
follows, and it increases on the people. Why do 
they not remedy the evil? Because they see not the 
authors of the mischief. But they feel the oppres- 
sive burdens. [Is it not time for them to do some- 
| thing to avert the curse now growing upon them ? 
‘They can; but they must act, and send men to le- 
gislate for them who know their wants, feel their 
sufferings, and can strike a blow at the evil. Men 
must participate in governmental affairs, or govern- 
| ments will participate in their pockets, and plunder 
them of a tithe of their possessions—or more. But 
to facts. It is demonstrated that lithographic maps 
for harbors and bays cost $1 each, which can be 


‘made for a few cents; $1200 were paid for 1250 


that can be made for $150; $750 were paid for one 


| 


of the Texas boundary—real estimate $400; a 

map_of Cape Fear river cost $2500, real cost $150; 
| Wilmington harbour, $4000, and 20 men value the 
|maps at $188. Nearly $300 was paid for map pa- 
|per that we could buy for $60. One contract cost 
government, in the navy, $18000, that cleared the 
contractor $17000. Whata goose is Uncle Sam !— 
St. Clairsville Gazette. 











(> Tn consequence of a resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Reform Association, we have added a 
'second title to our paper to-day. We shall endeavor to 
| merit the honor thus conferred upon us by a zealous advocacy 
of the principles of the Association, as set forth in their 
various publications. 


ee 

Lanp 1N Iturno1s.—The sale of lands in this state coms 
menced at Springville, Ill., on the 1st instant, During a 
week the sale amounted to only four or five thousand acres, at 
prices ranging from three to six dollars per acre. Itwas gene- 
rally believed that a few more acres would at the present 
| time be sold. The quantity of those lands is 250,000 acres, 
| 





which are located in different parts of the state. The law 
under which the sale is made authorises the disposal of the 
land for scrip or coupons,.and for state bonds, which will not 
become due in less than twenty or thirty years. The price 
put-upon the land is not, therefore, the cash price, but is 
governed by their prospective value some ten or fifteen years 
hence. This is done because a part of the stipulated pay- 
ment is not cash, but state bonds not yet due-—[This game 
of selling lands will soon be blocked.] 
————— 

Exrent or Texas.—Texas presents, from the best and 
most authentic geographical information, a snperficial area 
of 350,090 square miles; that is, it is five times as large as 
the commonwealth of Virginia, more than twice as large as 
the kingdom of France, and ten times as large as England 
and Wales. i 


ei hal 
A Scotch paper states that during a storm in 
Shetland, a fisherman had his watch melted by 


othes. 





tga in his pocket, without injury to himself or 
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NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
™ (G> Communications for the National Reform Association 
should be addressed (post-paid) to Jon Winopr, secretary of 
the Association, New York. , lee wk, 


ee eee 


PLEDGE. 

We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring to 
man his Natural Right to Land, do solemnly agree, that we 
will not vote for any man, for any legislative office, who will 
not pledge himself, in writing, to use all the influence of his 
station, if elected, to prevent all further traffic in the Public 
Lands of the States and of the United States, and to cause 
them to be laid out in Farms and Lots for the free and ex- 
clusive use of actual setilers. 


WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 


“ Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 
duce it to practice, if I can.” Witt Lecoetr. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1844. 


Jc? Any sum in specie may be sent by mail free of postage, for 
newspapers. See our terms on first page. To come within the 
meansof every working man, if possible, we will take subscriptions 
even forone month. 8pecieshoulk be secured by paste or wafer. 


(G> A few complete files still on hand. 


consieilanionanis 
Our Cause and our Paper. 

Although we have adopted the above caption, we do not 
consider it an attractive one, because, whenever we see it in 
a paper, we either expect to find described below, the la- 
mentable condition of ** our cause,” or the last dying speech 
and confession of “our paper.” But we are not going to 
describe either of these catastrophes, because our paper 
shall not be killed, and our cause cannot, for it is based on 
the principle of truth and justice. It is true, that those who 
undertake to fight for the cause of the industrious poor, have 
a hard battle to fight; but we have tried it before and know 
what it is. We are poor ourselves, and have always been 
so; we have nothing to lose but our energies and our labor ; 
but these we shall freely give to advance the great and 
righteous cause we have espoused. Our paper must be a 
losing concern for some time to come, under the most flat- 
tering support we can expect; but if at any time it should 
enable us to get any thing better than bread and water for 

“our families, and if it should ultimately be so prosperous as to 
enable us to pay off some few old debts (contracted to aid 
this same cause before the bankrupt law was dreamed of ) 
which are due to old friends, we shall indeed be ehighly 
gratified with our labors. 

The great difficulties which impede our progress, arise from 
the apathy of the industrious masses themselves. And well 
may they turn a deaf ear, or listen with inattention, to any 
thing that is proposed for their improvement, or to ameliorate 
their condition! They have been so often deceived by 
speculating politicians of all parties; they have heard so 
often of the great benefits that the working man was to 
derive from the getting in of this man, or the getting out of 
that man; of the immense advantage they were to derive 
from the establishment of this bank here, and that bank 
there ; or of the great reduction that was to take place in 
the price of provisions from the construction of this rail- 
road or that rail-road; that if they would lend a hearty 
helping hand to make General Gammonum president, they 
would ever after get “* two dollars a day and roast beef.” 
All these they have heard, but what do they feel? They 
feel that, whether this man gets in, or that man gets in, 
whether this bank or that is established, whether this road 
is made or that, whether General Gammonum gets in or 
gets out, their own condition is gradually getting more de- 
pendent. 

The Working Man feels the competition for labor getting 
stronger, and consequently his means of earning, even by 
his hardest toil, a comfortable living for himself and family 
getting less and less. Do you wonder, then, that he turns 
a deaf ear to any project that his presented to him, or listen 
with inattention? Wedonot. We knew the difficulty of 
our task before we commenced it ; but despair is a word we 
never realized. No! we will succeed: we have the prin- 
ciples of right in our hands and, though small our ability, 
we will make them known. We will show the industrious 
millions the dawning of day which shall end the night that 
has so long obscured them. We will show them why those 
who produce MORE than ALL can eat, drink, and wear, 
are starving in rags.) We know the cause of this state of 
things ; we know that it is not a necessary state; and we 
know the remepy for it. 

We have established our paper to disseminate these just 
and important principles; and though we know it will be 
slow, up hill, hard work, to awaken the attention of the 
laboring masses ; yet we feel that we have the thunder in 
our hands, and we will most assuredly arouse them. 

When a working man gets hold of our paper, we invite 
him to reflect seriously on the objects we have in view, and 
the principles we advocate. We invite him to discuss them 
with his friend and his neighbor ; and if he finds any thing 
unjust or wrong to point it out. But, on the other hand, if 
he sees, as we do, that the great rights we are contending 
for can be obtained without injury to any one; that when 
obtained they will render justice to all mankind, and due 
reward to all labor; then we ask him to do all he can to 
disseminate our principles and our paper. 

_——— 

“Tae Rervstic,” the organ of the British Fundmongers, 
js out upon the Pennsylvanian legislators, who have refused to 

~ Jay a direct tax on the people of the present generation to pay 
a debt contracted by a usurping legislature of some former gen- 
eration, contrary to the U. 8. constitution and common sense. 

If the people of the present generation are in possession of 
any proceeds of the money borrowed by the usurping legisla- 
tors, it would be right for them to pay the Fundmongers the 
actual value, without interest, but no more. 

The doctrine has been some time exploded, that one gene- 
ration (much less a usurping legislature) can bind a future 


generation to the payment of a debt. - 
_—_———?S 


JonaTuan Brooxs.—In publishing a note from a correspon- 
dent, in relation to Mr. Brooks’s self nomination for the Presi- 
dency, we intended to have noticed a pamphlet in which he 
gives an account of his life and opinions; but the compositor 
omitted the notice. Some of these pamphlets have since been 
left at our office for sale, price 12 1-2 cents each. Mr. Brooks’s 
chief object appears to be, to make known certain opinions of 
his concerning public affairs. We shall hereafter make ex- 
tracts from his pamphlet. ¢ 


ee 

















“Ixvevticence Orrices.”—We have been informed of 
several instances in which Keepers of these establishments 
have practised the most shameful impositions upon poor per- 
sons applying to them for situations, taking their money with- 
out the least equivalent, and then abusing them into the bar- 
gain. These sharpers should never be paid till a situation is 
secured, and poor people would do well to keep clear of them 
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FREEDOM OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. _ 


Wednesday, April 24, 1844. 


tary, pro tem. 
The Pledge was then read by the Chairman. 


meeting, which he did. 


ciation. 
present year at all hazards, health and life permitting. 


Congress. —Carried. 


ning, April 29th inst—Carried. 
A collection was then taken up to defray expenses. 


Evans and Commerford. 


Monday next. 


to procure a place to meet in the week after neqt. 


Head Quarters. Adjourned. 


Cuartes P. Garpner, Ch’n. 
Exuts Smaury, Sec. . 


the above are the official minutes. 


have been, but the same soul-stirring enthusiasm 


ment. 
some points of the-speeches on this occasion. 


Mr. CoMMERFORD said that if it had been an- 

nounced that we had offices to distribute, we should 
have had a large audience, even if our meeting had 
been called on an island in the river. A few years 
ago, it was very rare for men to be seeking office in 
this city ; but now, so great was the number of men 
out of employ, that office seekers had become a 
numerous body. 
_ Mr. C. reviewed the annexation of Texas ques- 
tion. If the present system of things were to be 
continued, we wanted no addition to our territory ; 
but, if the Land Monopoly was to be abolished, too 
much could not be added tothe Union. Our policy 
was to extend the blessings of freedom to all man- 
kind, and to preserve this country as an asylum for 
the oppressed of all nations. Achieve the free- 
dom of the soil, and invite every citizen, native or 
uaturalized, to settle upon it; set this example, and 
all Europe would rise, as from a sleep of ages, to 
emulate the glorious work. Compare, said Mr. C., 
the vastness of this reform with the paltry measures 
of some of the political parties of the day, and you 
will be amazed at the contrast. 
one of these parties (the Aurora) had predicted that 
our cause could not succeed, and that our paper 
would go down. He hoped and believed that the 
prediction would not be fulfilled. 

Mr. Evans said, in reply to Mr. Commerford’s 
allusion to the attack of the Aurora, that he had a 
firm conviction and entire confidence, that the cause 
would succeed, whether the paper would or not; and 
as tothe paper, this much he could say, that although 
it was not yet paying expenses, yet, life and health 
permitting, it would be continued during the present 
year: If it should appear, at the end of that time, 
(of which, however, he had no fear,) that the work- 
ing people could not be aroused to a sense of their 
increasing dependance and degradation, he could 
not promise that the proprietors of the paper would 
be willing to make any further sacrifice. He was 
concerned with the first paper [ihe Daily Sentinel] 
that opposed the re-charter of the United States 


that question; but it was a measure at that period 
far less likely to be carried than the measure now 
proposed ; yet he had lived to see that measure be- 
come popular and succeed, and he would repeat that 
he had unbounded confidence in the success of the 
present undertaking. 


Mr. MANNING, in illustration of the degraded po- 
sition of the working man, would state a fact. In 
a manufacturing establishment of this city, employ- 
ing two or three hundred hands, one was taken with 
a sudden hermorrhage while at his work, was con- 
veyed home, died, and was buried, all within the 
week. On Monday, when the rojl was called, to 
pay off the men, another stepped up to receive the 
pay of the deceased man, when the paymaster, a 
proprietor of the establisbment, inquired why the 
man did not come himself. He knew nothing about 
the man’s death! Had a farmer Jost one of a flock 
of sheep, a cow, or a horse, he would know all about 
it. If a slaveholder of the South had a slave sick, 
medical aid would be procured, and if he died he 
would at least attend to his burial; and Jament the 
loss. 
the establishment got out of order, it would have 
been known and attendedto. But the poor, white, 
animate machine of the northern slaveholder might 
sicken, pine, die, and be damned, for all that the 
master would know or care! 

Mr. C. did not mean to cast a censure on thie 
employer in this or any similat case; he merely 


man, while dependant entirely on the landowner 
and capitalist for the right to labor. 

Mr. Devyr said that he had once been engaged 
in a political movement, in the infancy of which not 
as many persons were engaged as were assembled 
on this occasion; yet in a few months, by writin 
down and publishing facts, ir pamphlets, handbills, 


assembled in a mass meeting, with 25 bands and 





wee 


cher. unless they well know who they are dealing with. 


: > 
MINUTES of the Meeting of the National Reform Asso- | ™ 
ciation, held at Dunn’s Democratic Head Quarters, on 


The meeting was called to order by nominating CuaRLEs 
P. Garpner as Chairman, and Exviis.Smauiy as Secre- | thi 
Mr. Commerford was then called upon to address the 
The Memorial to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States was then read by the Chairman, 


and also the Declaration of the National Reform Asso- 


Remarks of Mr. Evans expressing his determination to 
continue the pitblishing of the People’s Rights during the 


A motion was then made and seconded that the Memorial 
be signed by the Officers of this meeting, and forwarded to 


Moved and seconded, that we meet here on Monday eve- 


Address by Mr. Devyr. Remarks by Messrs. Manning, 


Resolved—That 1,000 placards be printed and circu- 
lated previous to the next meeting in the 14th Ward, on 


Messrs. Witter and Gardner were appointed a committee 


Mr. Arbuthnot was empowered to negotiate forthe Hall 
at the corner of Cnatham and Mulberry streets for our 


Another Meeting of the National Reform Asso- 
ciation was held on Wednesday evening, of which 


In consequence of a want of proper notice of the 
meeting, and Texas and Tyler meetings taking 
place the same evening ; but more in consequence 
of the deplorable apathy of those who ought to be 
foremost in this cause, the working classes ; this 
meeting was by no means as large as it ought to 


appeared to animate every man present, after hear- 
ing the proposed measure explained, that has cha- 
racterised every meeting on this subject, and that 
appears to form a distinctive feature of the move- 
The following is a condensed summary of 


Yet the organ of 


Bank ; he would not now speak of the merits of 


Had any part of the inanimate machinery of 


wished to show the degradation of the working 


& | are taking 


and newspapers, the people were aroused till they] 


500 banners, eighty thousand strong. If we would 
take the same means, write down and publish ) 


assembled on one occasion in this city. Every man 


is question, would not exert his energies, night 
and day, when necessary, to put this movement for- 
ward, was not worthy the name of man. Let us do 
our duty in this matter, and should we fail, should 
the whole soil become the property of speculators, 


Saying that their fathers had done their best to 
avert the evil. , 

The. meeting adjourned, to meet again at the 
same place (Dunn’s Democratic Head Quarters) on 
Monday evening next, when we hope to see a crowd- 
ed audience. - 


a 


English Labor and the Evening Post. 


The most, important item of the foreign news by the 
Acadia, was the statement that the British Parliament had 
rejected propositions to limit the labor of children in facto- 
ries to ten and even to twelve hours in the day! This re- 
jection implies one of two things: either that the Parliament 
considered that twelve hours’ labor of infants of ten and 
twelve years of age, was not enough for them to contribute 
towards the support of royalty, aristocracy, and the various 
other high grades of pauperism existing in Great Britain ; 
or, that legislative interference in the matter would do no 
good! The Evening Post of this city adopts the latter 
view of this question, and it is with the republican Post, 
and not with the aristocratic parliament that our business is 


Wednesday :— 


** Enatiso Lasor.—The debate in the British Parliament, 
on what is called the Factory Bill, seems to have been deep- 
ly interesting and important. Lord Ashley, in moving an 
amendment to the effect that the daily labor of young per- 
sons should be confined to ten hours, went into an exposition 
of the condition of factory laborers, which showed a state 
ignorance, degradation, and misery almost too frightful to 
be supposed. Yet the replies made to his allegations were 
intended to show, that this suffering and immorality was not 
confined to the manufacturing classes, but prevailed, even to 
a greater degree, among the agricultural laborers and the 
various classes of artizans and mechanics employed in dif- 
ferent branches of industry in all the cities and larger towns. 

The arguments of this debate prove the impracticability 
of remedying the distresses of the people by mere legisla- 
tive interference. Lord Ashley’s motion was evidently 
prompted by motives of humanity ; yet the condition of So- 


to say nothing of its impropriety as an abstract principle, 
is quite as likely to do harmas good. Both Whigs and 
Tories, while admitting the dreadful condition of factory 
operatives, resisted the contemplated reforms of the bill, on 
the ground that they would injure the very class they were 
designed to benefit. It was argued, that a reduction of the 
time of the operatives would diminish the profits of their 
employers, depreciate the value of capital, and lessen the 
rate of wages among the'working men.” 

We may seem captious; but it appears to us that the 
Post ought not to have left off where it did. Does that pa- 
per not see, any more than the British Parliament, that 
there is a remedy for the oppressed English laborers, or, 
seeing, is it afraid to avow what that remedy consists of ? Is 
the Post blind to the fact that the monopoly of the land it 
is that gives capital the control over labor, compelling the 
many to toil in misery and want for the aggrandizement of 
the few? And does it not see that the remedy is to abolish 
that monopoly 2 

Another question: Does the Post really believe, with the 
Whigs and Tories of Parliament, that “a reduction of the 
time of the operatives would lessen the rate of wages among 
the working men?” To us it seems that a reduction of the 


course, increase wages; but we have not much faith in laws 
of Parliament to regulate wealthy factory owners. The 
only real security for the laborer is to restore his right to 
land, and thereby make him entirely independent of the 
.capitalist. The factory owner and the operative would then 
be on an equal footing, and could make a bargain that would 
be fair to both, 

We cannot help thinking that the Post sees, as clearly as 
we do, that such is the real state of the case. Why not, 
then, ‘tell the truth and shame the devil ?” 

The Post is probably aware that, if the Am rican factory 
laborer is at this moment any less oppressed than the laborer 
of England, he cannot retain his advantage long if the cause 
of oppression continues. Will the Post, then, continue to 
devote column after column to the subject of free trade, with- 
out appropriating one line to the subject of free labor? 

We are as much in favor of free trade as the Post can be, 


5 


we would oppose it as positively injurious, unless preceded 
by the freedom of labor. 
ee 

Trinity Caurcs.—We publish today a communi- 
cation from Tyler W. Lafetra, Esq., to the Mayor, respect- 
ing the possession by Trinity Church of property belonging 
to the city. This communication has been heretofore re- 
ferred by a Locofoco Common Council to their Law Com- 
mittee, and was afterwards to the same committee of a 
Whig Common Council, but no action was taken by either 
as far as is known. It has again been recently referred to 
the same committee of the present Common Council. It is 
hoped that when the Native Americans take possession of 
the City Hall, they will give this matter the attention which 
it deserves, and if it turns out that Mr. Lafetra is correct, a 
fund will be poured into the City Treasury, which will 
afford a great and permanent relief tg all our tax paying 
citizens. 

eR 

Tyter Convention.—A State Convention of the friends 
of John Tyler for next President was held at Washington Hall 
inthis city, on Thursday, to appoint delegates to the Baltimore 
Convention, which they did. The Tyler organ (not very good 
authority, for it said we “ could not succeed” with our paper) 
says there were 1,000 persons present at the Convention. The 
Journal of Commerce says there were scarcely 100! 


—_— 
Tue “Brack Mart” War continues. ‘Can a beautiful 


danseuse exist without a donkey ?” is the interesting burthen or 
the ‘story of one of the belligerents. ‘Black mail!” cries 
the other. While the public wonder whether a newspaper can 


exist without humbug ? 
——>—— 


Ten Hour Systrem.---The Mechanics at Worcester, Mass’, 
measures to establish the ten hour system. Success 


% 


to them. 
————————— 


Francis Eorrton, Duke of Bridgewater, never would let 


sa, 9 they thy ne aya a 
please; if I go to them, I can stay as long as J please.” 





who, seeing the vast magnitude and importance of 


our children*at least could have the satisfaction of 


at present. We take the following article from the Post of 


ciety in Great Britain is such, that legislative interposition, | 


supply of labour would increase the demand for it, and, of 


but we would not lift a finger in its suppor; on the contrary, | 


We are in favor of annexing Texas to the United States on 
two conditions: 


First, that the abolition of all slavery, white, as well 
well as black, shall be provided for, by preventing all furthe, 


sale of her public lands, and reserving them for actual settler. 
and, 


Secondly, that no human being shall be born 4 slave in 
Texas after the annexation. 

Should Texas be annexed without these conditions, and 
without the action of the people through the ballot-box, we 
shall urge the adoption of those conditions afterwards, 

The following article, on this subject, is from that sound and 
spirited paper, the Williamsburgh Democrat. 


United States, forms just now the prominent topic of newsps. 
per discussion, and political conversation. 

It is objected that our territory is already extensive enough 
and that the question of slavery, withal, adds another objection 
which is pregnant with difficulty—perhaps with danger. ‘T, 
these are superadded one or two other matiers of less note, o, 
rather of no note at all. Such are the supposed obstacles tha 


Mexico; to which we must beg to plead the statute of limits. 
tions. 
In all these caveats we really can see nothing of weight~j 


slavery. A mere difficulty, however, which may be surmoun. 
ed very easily, and very equitably. 

Are there slavesin Texasnow!? Let them remain as they 
would do, if the annexation were not to take place. Let jj 
children of slaves, born after a limited period, be free. Thi, 
would at once guard the owner against loss, and secure the 
speedy extinction of slavery in the new dominion, 

Let us not be misunderstood—let us not be considered a 
sanctioning the morale of slavery, or recognisfng, morally, the 
property of man in his brother man. What we mean to show 
is that the condition of the existing slave would not be maje 


created that would render it incomparably better; whilst th: 


be obviated by the provision that would, within a brief time 
free it entirely from the curse of slavery. 

As to the extent of our territory, a single glance at the my 
will show, that if we passed into ‘Texas, crossed over into Ma. 
ico, and even went so far as the gulph of California on the om 
side, and the Bay of Honduras on the other, still our possession 
would not be as large as the British possessions in Nort) 
America. 

And this, in the march of civilization, is, we hope and trugi, 
destined to be accomplished- ‘The murderous wars, and wor 
than semi-barbarisms that have disgraced those countries, from 
the first landing of the Spaniards to the present day; the 
slothful indolence that defeats the bountiful intentions of Na. 


even of our own citizens. All these foretell that one day the 
state of things there must change; and will, we trust, be su. 
ceeded, not by the despotism of a foreign Monarchy, but by th 
mild and humane influences of Democratic self-governmer. 
| received from the Regenerator of the earth, our own good «a 
| glorious Republic. 

So much in reference to objections No. l,and 2. As for the 
other two they appear to us to be too puerile—too ridiculous 
to demand an especial refutation. Nevertheless, as they are 
pressed into the service, we may as well bestow on them 4 
passing notice. 





nation—recognized as such by most of the leading powers 
among whom are Great Britain and our own country. Fors 
period of about eight years, Mexico has not made any serious 


ardice has lost. 


is in fact the only species of power that ought to be recognised 
by us; she talks, and talks, and talks again, of sending in: 


fell back in double quick time, when it heard the first crack 


tucky and Tennessee. 
are to affect the independent action of Texas after a lapse : 
must hold good for eighty, or eight hundred years. Mor 
barbarous right, of physical power, why did she not enforce it 
The truth is, she has been expelled, beaten, driven out, di 
gracefully, by the Anglo-American spirits that spurned her ¢: 
tested rule, and, worthy of the sires, planted the Republics 


by the assassin rule of the Spaniards. : 
With reference to Britain’s interference we cannot, much! 7 
we know of her presumption, believe that she would venture! 7 
put in her shovel where there’s no dirt. What has she to do* 
it? Let her look at home to her people, miserable beyond bi 
man parallel; let her coerce, trample, and chain down thos 
they will give her enough to do. But let her not embroil h: 


concerns this side of the pond, including Canada, the better | 
her. ‘There may be a thunder gust preparing for her in ti 


meddling insolence to convey it to the miserable islands su% 
ject to her sway, and there make such a clearing out of (ht™ 
political atmosphere as will render it wholly untenable by 
Kings, Dukes, Lords, Squires, and all noxious animals of thi 
description. 
na * 
((F> We publish today another of aseries of Letters by‘ 
traveller, giving an account of various Communities existia; 
the United States. These, as matters of curiosity, are wor 
reading; and they show one important fact, that it is possi!” 7 


or any necessity forthem. If the people had their right to )40 
could they not enjoy all these advantages, either individually"} 
in communities, without adopting the peculiarities of the 5) 
kersor Rappites ? 

--——~>- 

Coneress is still busy, although legislation drags rath : 
slowly along. The Navy Retrenchment Bill aims to !0?” 
some of the corruptionsof that institution. 
who lie idle at home, will, henceforth, have to content wel 
selves with thirty or forty dollars a week, instead of seventy ° 

; }4 od anh” ' . 7 _ hole 
eighty, which they were in the habit of receiving. ‘Phe w! 


army nor standing navy. The citizens of this Republic bi“ ™ 
no fifteen or sixteen millions to throw away every year. Mo ‘% 
ney, too, that must be raised by squandering our public 1a0* 4 
and paying two prices for tea, sugar, coffee, and other pr" 7m 
necessaries.—Williamsburg Dem. * 


—— 


* Suicipe.---A mysterious circumstance took place betwee!’ 
and 10 o'clock last evening. A man. name unknown, dre“ 
in light pantaloons and dark coat, was observed on. the platio” 
of the new steam boat landing at the south market, walkis/ 
and fro in a very hurried and abstracted manner. Sudde! 
he gave a plunge into the river, and was seen no more. ©” 
man was appareutly insane and took this manner of nde 
himself of life.---Albany Atlas, 17th April. 

a ern 


Tur Lerrxosy 1N New Bronswick.—We learn frum | 
last Miramichi Gleaner, that a Medieal Commission, cons!*"? — 


gating the nature, origin and extent of the frightful and net 
some disease now existing at Tracadie, Tabisintac and Neg! 
These gentlemen have | 

Elephantiasis; not the Greek Elephantiasis of the Ara)! 
French designate the Tubercular, and which raged over 2°: 
every part of Europe between the tenth and sixteenth cen! 
The disease is contagious, and no person in this Provinc? | 
has been unfortunate enough tocontract it has as yet been o ” 
The medical centlemen say that the disease has no affin™’ 
scrofula, and that the idea of its having arisen from the Ya 
diet of the French settlers, or from filthy habits, is not ©” 1 
as they found it existing in some of the cleanest dwellings 
amongst the most respectable families. The disease OP 
to have spread rapidly during the past year, and, the ° 
sioners have seen upwards of twenty cases, 








traced to one source.—-St. John’s paper 


The annexation of this extensive and fertile region to the | 


England might throw in the way, and the obsolete claim of © 


it be not, perhaps, the difficulty presented by the question of @ 


worse by annexation—on the contrary, contingencies might \y 


only grave objection to the admission of the new country wou/, ‘a 


ture in those genial climes; the unreasoning ignorance of thei ¥ 
people; the blood thirsty character alike of government and of 5 
individuals, so frequently and fatally tested by large numbers 5 


. . . Gy: 
For a period of many years, Texas has been an independen f@ 


demonstration to regain that which her joint cruelty and cow: 4 
Over the Texan people she does not even pre: (4 
tend to exercise even the least particle of moral power—-which 


| horde of her dark-souled cut-throats to re-enact the massacr & 
of the early revolution, but the cowardly ragamuffins can rev 5 
get north of the Rio Grande, even their last demonstratio (9 


the rifles that had learned their trade in the backwoods of Ker | 4 
If the unsustained claims of Mexio)] 


eight years, by a parity of reasoning these ridiculous claim7@ 


right, Mexico had none from the first; if she had the right, 2: * 


Star on those fair lands, too long darkened and blood-staint | 


self in the transatlantic matters; the sooner she gets rid of !\ 


country that requires only the electric wire of her own inteq@ 


for a people to live and to enjoy the fruits of their own labor 974 
abundance, without capitalists, bankers, prisons or poor housj a 


Those Ofncets’ | 


establishment must come down. We require neither stan“l 7% 


.-eB-e R-E--e B-t - 3-2 


of Drs. Key, Skene, Toldervy and Gordon, have been inv") 


° . < pth “fa 
ecided that the disease is the’ | 4) 


but the leprosy of the middle ages, of that description which id E's 
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organization of the Williamsburgh Auxiliary. 

A second meeting to complete the organization 
of an Auxiliary of the National Reform Association 
took place at Williamsburgh on Thursday evening, 
AARON SMITH in the Chair, and Peter F. Cross, 
Gecretary- | 

After the minutes of the last meeting had been 
read, one of the editors of the Peopte’s RicHTs, 
peing requested to address the meeting in relation 
to the objects of the National Reform Association, 
gaid, he was so unaccustomed to public speaking 
that no other cause but this would bring him on the 
floor; but inthis cause he considered it every man’s 
duty, Who saw its importance, to do what he could. 
The great measure contemplated by the National 
Reform Association, he considered, not only more 
important than any single reform proposed by any 
party, but more important than all put together. 
He went on to show the origin of land monopoly in 
this country, and its tendency to accumulate vast 
masses of people in cities, whose condition was 
gradually becoming more degraded. He argued 
that as this degradation of labor was produced by 
the monopoly of land, a system imported from the 
foreign despotisins, we ought, having discovered the 
evil, to arrest it at once, by forbidding any further 
sale of the lands now held by our governments, the 
effect of which would be a gradual improvement in 
the condition of the working classes, instead of their 
downward progression under the present state of 
things. ‘Take ten thousand unemployed men out 
of the city of New York, by some gradual process, 
and let seven thousand tive hundred of them become 
farmers and the remainder engaged in other useful 
occupations, the whole thus furnishing markets for 
each other, and it was evident that not only would 
they be benefited by the operation, but those who 
remained in New York would be able to get more 
constant employment and better wages, at the same 
time that they weuld be relieved from the support 
of that unemployed ten thousand in some shape or 
other. Making the Public Lands free would gra- 
dually effect this operation, either by taking off the 
unemployed, or others who would leave vacancies 
forthem to fill. A surplus of mechanics was caused 
in cities, first, by the natural increase of population, 
and the almost impossibility for mechanics to put 
their sons on farms; and, secondly, by the influx of 
mechanics from the country, following the news of 
every successful ‘ strike.” 

Mr. Kenyon said there were two modes of illus- 
trating this matter; first, by abstract reasoning to 
show what the proposed reform would do for man- 
kind, as the last speaker had done, and secondly, to 
show the deficiences of the present system. Mr. 
K. went into an enquiry as to the objects of human 
society, the chief of which he contended was to in- 
crease the means of physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual enjoyment. .Now what, asked he, does the 
present system do for the physical nature? Také 
his own case. He was obliged to toil incessantly 
for the scanty means to furnish his family with 
necessary food and raiment and the shelter of two 
miserable rooms. His little daughter, who ought 
to enjoy the pure air, on beautiful lawns, was con- 
fined from morniog to night amid the nauseous 
fumes of closely packed houses. Instead of the 
exercise necessary to health, amid the flowers, and 
the grass and new mown hay, she had to be con- 
fined to a few feet, condemned by exclusion from 
the pure atmosphere to a precocious antiquity. 

And what for the morai nature does the present 
system offer? Let him entrust his child a few feet 
from his own door, and what sounds and sights 
would meet her car! She would be saluted by 
damns and curses, and every species of vulgarity and 
obscenity. ‘This was the present system offered for 
the moral man. 

And what for the intellectual? After working 
till 6, 7, or perhaps, 10 or 12 o’clock at night, he 
must travel home ia an agony of lassitude, over 
miles of flag, and on Saturday get just enough to 
meet the actual wants of his family, and the de- 
mands of his landlord, leaving nothing for the casu- 
alties of sickness and-old age. And if on Sunday 


he should resolve to havea jollification in sunshine; 
if he should endeavor, by a trip to Staten Island,* 
Bull’s Ferry, or Fort Lec, to get a glance at the 


beauties and sublimities of nature. and shake off the 
regrets of the last six days, the attempt would be 
vain, for the deprivation from all Nature’s luxuries 


to which he must again be subjected the coming 
week, would only be brought more vividly to his 
imagination, and cause him to curse the destiny 


which bound him to an iron civilization. 


Now what would be the state of things under the 
plan proposed by the Natienal Reform Association ? 
With a home on the Public Lands, by a deed from 
his Maker, what fear then could haunt the working 
There would be nogrowling, scowling, self- 
ish land-/ord, who could drive you out of house and 
home, unless you had the means to give him an ex- 
He had but recently turned his at- 
tention to the proposed reform, but he could see 
through its bearings, and he was struck with the 
ra He could see, that, as his 
friend before him had stated, exactly in proportion 
as emigration to the public lands could be induced ‘ De aes eee: 
by this plan, just in that proportion would the condi- the devotions of the several families, and in giving 


tion of the useful classes every where improve. In- religious instructions to the children and members. 
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again on ‘Thursday evening next. 
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anity, ought to urge us to push the re- 
imatum with all speed, that would se- 
every man to labor on his own 


conclusion of the truly eloquent speech, 
's but an imperfect sketch, the|to have more members, and receive all who offer 
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From the London New Moral World. 
NOTES OF TRAVEL IN THE U. STATES. 
A SHAKER COMMUNITY. 
To the Editor of the New Moral World. 
Liverpool, Jan. 29, 1844. 
Dear Sir—In our last we gave a general account 
of the Shaker, Rappite, and Zoar Communities in 
America, and concluded with extracts from the Sha- 
ker Covenant: in this we shall describe the Shaker 
community at Pleasant Hill, Kentucky. 

On Sunday morning, 15th of October last, we 
hired a gig at Harrodsburgh, to take us to Pleasant 
Hill, distant about twelve miles from that place, 
and about eighteen from Lexington. On approach- 
ing the village, the Shaker land is easily known by 
its superior Cultivation, and by its subsiantial stone 
wall fences. The town of Pleasant Hill consists of 
a number of large, handsome, hewn stone, and 
brick houses, farm buildings, manufactories, and 
workshops, all in the neatest order, some of the best 
in Kentucky : a great number of fat and well bred 
cows and sheep were grazing in the fields, and nu- 
merous fat swine were picking up fruit in the orch- 
ards. ‘The estate, consisting of from three thou- 
sand seven hundred to four thousand acres, is near- 
ly all enclosed with a good fenee, and about two- 
thirds of the land is under cultivation. It is beau- 
tifully and romantically situated on the banks of the 
Kentucky River, which has lately been made navi- 
gable for steamboats up to this place, and the pub- 
lic road from Harrodsburg to Lexington passes 
through the town. ‘The Society having closed their 
hotel, and given public notice that they had receiv- 
ed a message from angels that they were to shut all 
their doors and gates against strangers from June 
ull after the 20th of this month, we did not expect 
that they would have received us; but, having call- 
ed at the house of the minister, made use of Mr. 
Owen’s name, and informed him of the object of our 
visit, he directed us to the elder of the family called 
the gathering family, where all new comers are first 
received, where we were hospitably entertained at 
dinner, invited to attend a singing meeting of the 
family and to address the members in the evening, 
(a favor not usually granted to strangers) were pro- 
vided with excellent beds, and next morning invited 
to a sumptuous breakfast at the minister’s house, and 
desired to remain with them as long as we felt dis- 
posed. We had a long and interesting conversation 
with the elder on Sunday afternoon, and with the 
ministers, one of the elders, and several of the sis- 
ters in the morning, in which we explained our prin- 
ciples and practices, with which they were much 
delighted, and cheerfully gave us all the informa- 
tion we desired, made us a present of some Shaker 
books and garden seeds ; we gave them in return 
some Social tracts, and parted from them reluctant- 
ly the same morning, with professiions of regret on 
their part that this angelic interdiction prevented 
them from showing us the whole of their establish- 
ment, and desiring that we would not fail to pay 
them another visit if possible. ‘The following facts 
and inferences are taken from the account they gave 
us of this Society. : 

The Shaker Society at Pleasant Hill, Mercer 
county, near Lexington, Kentucky, was commenced 
by @ single family, about the year 1806; several 
other families joined soon afterwards, and they gra- 
dually increased in numbers, some bringing a little 
capital, and others none at all. They had many 
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vations at the first, being generally very poor per- 
sons; but by dilligence, economy, and temperance, 
‘they have overcome all, and now have a great abun- 
‘dance of every thing they require, and have it in 
their power, and make it their constant rule, never to 
owe any thing to any man. This Society consists of 
about three hundred individuals, about one hundred 
and twenty males and one hundred and eighty fe- 
males, out of which from fifty to sixty are children 
and youths under sixteen years ofage. ‘They have 
no masters—no servants ; they have one black mem- 
ber, and no slaves, slavery being abhorrent to their 
principles; hence the Kentuckians hate them, and 
some speak evilof them without cause. The Shakers 
\in their midst, all free, wealthy, and happy, are an 
everlasting reproach upon them and their accursed 
slavery system. 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

They have a Boys’ and Girls’ School; the chil- 
dren are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar and their religion; they do not teach Science to 
the children, as they say Science is not necessary to 
salvation. No public lectures or instructions in Sci- 
ence are ever given among the members, nor have 
they any public amusements of any kind; mechan- 
ics and mathematics are taught in private to a few 
individuals who desire it, as these are necessary and 





object the Shaker leaders seem to me to have in 
view is to secure implicit obedience, by working upon 
the superstition and ignorance of the members. Ev- 
ery new member, first of all on entering the society, 
makes a confession of all his or her sins to the elders. The 
ministers and elders profess to have frequent visita- 
tions of angels, directing the society what they are 
to do, which the people believe and obey. The 
ministers and elders. are very assiduous in leading 


Their public worship consists of a very singular kind 
exhortations and instructions by the ministers and 


prohibited ; this intercourse is considered one of the 
greatest sins they could,commit: they of course have 
no marriages; and the only condition on which a 
married couple could enter the society is their con- 
senting to live separate from each other. A great 
portion of them are becéming aged, and they desire 


,| themselves, whether they have property or not, if 


those who have. , All new members undergo a state 
of probation in the gathering family before mention- 
ed, and when considered duly qualified, are received 
into the Church as members, and join the family 


It has been erroneously asserted, by Mr. Bucking- 


ciple that holds the Shakers and Rappites together. 


the contrary, has. evented thousands of the most 





youngest and best members. 


difficulties to contend with, and suffered many pri-, 


useful in their manufacturing operations. The great | 
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in New Harmony, a negro, who, for more’ than 
twenty years was a member of a Shaker Society in 
the south of Kentucky, and who speaks in the high- 
est terms of praise of that Society, and left it because 
he said he could not do any longer without a wife. 
(He was invited to reside in New Harmony, about 
twelve years ago, by Mr. Dale Owen, and has sav- 
ed about £500 since he went there.) He told me 
that many young men and women have left that so- 
ciety for no other reason. The real binding princi- 

les of the Shakers are—their obedience to their 
‘der their great order, complete organization, 
and the many temporal comforts they enjoy. - Fa- 
naticism and persecution cemented them at first; 
but they soon found that union, co-operation, and 
order, ensured them a better subsistence than they 
could obtain in competitive society ; and these keep 
them together now, in spite of the disuniting tenden- 
cy of their religion; these facts we wish to impress 
strongly on the minds of your readers. 

PRODUCTION OF WEALTH. 
They carry on farming and gardening, and have 
manufactories for silk, flax, and woollen goods, for 
sale and exchange, as well as for their own con- 
sumption. ‘They raise wheat, Indian corn, fruits, 
fruit trees, and garden seeds, and rear large num- 
bers of cattle, sheep and pigs for sale. They pro- 
duce flax, silk, and wool, and use more of these ar- 
ticles than they raise in their own manufactures. 
They have a fulling-mill for cloth; they make-lin- 
seed oil for their own use and for sale; also coop- 
ers’ wares, churns, pails, buckets, &c., and a large 
number of brooms. Every man, woman, and child 
labors generally from sunrise till sunset, at some- 
thing useful for the society, and they retire to rest 
at half past nine in the evening. 
The trustees keep all the books and accounts of 
the society at the public office, and the books are 
open for the members to see if they choose, at all 
times. ‘They never take account of their stock, to 
ascertain what they are worth or what they have 
gained; they are satisfied to know that all they 
is their own, for they never are in debt for anything, 
All they do in this way is to make out a list of the 
debts due to them once a year. 
DISTRIBUTION. 

The church is divided into five families, of from 
forty to eighty in each; each famfly has a separate 
domestic establishment, and each family lives in a 
large, handsome, well-built stone or brick mansion, 
and all get every article required, and as much as 
they want, from the common stores of the society, 
without money and without price. A deacon is ap- 
pointed to each family, whose business it is to see 
that the family is well provided with every thing 
they want, and to anticipate their wants, so that it 
shall not be necessary for any member to ask for 
any thing. They all clothe in’ Quaker-fashion— 
plain, clean, and neat; but they have no standard 
of dress; this matter is left much to the taste of the 
members. They have a great variety of articles of 
food, and all of the very best description. 

Whenever parents leave the Society, and leave 
their children behind them, the children are support- 
ed, educated, taught to labor, and at mature age 
received as members, just as they would be if their 
parents were with them. Notwithstanding the arti- 
cles of the Shaker Covenant to the contrary, persons 
who have brought capital into the Society can have 
it returned at any time when they wish to leave it, 
but can claim no allowance for services, or for in- 
terest on that capital. Persons who have brought 
in no capital, are not allowed to claim any thing for 
services, more than the support they have received 
whilst members. Nevertheless it is their constant 
practice to make voluntary presents to such persons 
when they leave the Society in a kind and proper 
manner. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The highest power in this and all other Shaker 
Societies is that of minister. ‘There is a male and 
female minister in each Society who superintend the 
whole establishment, and the male is considered the 
chief. Their particular business is of a religious 
character, but in all cases of difficulty the final ap- 
peal is to them fromevery department. Each min- 
ister has an assistant, or vice, who acts for the prin- 
cipal when indisposed or absent. These four min- 
isters, two males and two females, belong to the 
Central Family, and give spiritual instruction to this 
family during the week, and to the whole society on 
Sundays. ‘This family leads the way in walking 
to the chapel, and the rest follow, always in the 
same order. 

The next in authority are the elders, a lower or- 
der of ministers. ‘There is a male and female elder 
in each family, and each of those also has an assist- 
ant. ‘They lead the family worship and every mem- 
ber of the family confesses his or her sins to them. 
The ministers reveal the Will of God to the elders 
generally, and they make it known to the members 
of each family. 

The next in authority are the three trustees. The 
whole of the fixed property of the Society is vested 
in them; but they have no"power to dispose of any 
part of it, or to purchase other property of this kind, 
without tlve consent of the Society. They plan and 
arrange all the internal and external temporal busi- 
ness of the Socicty, and carry on all its transactions 
with the old world. 

The last in authority are the deacons, of whom 
there are five, one for each family; their business 
is, (ander the trustees) to direct the labor of the peo- 
ple, to procure assistance whenever it is wanted, 
and to see that the wants of every member of the 
family to which they belong are properly supplied ; 
in short, to see that the whole of the domestic and 
business departments are going on orderly and pro- 
perly ; they are, of course, assisted by foremen and 
managers in each department of labor. No com- 
mands are ever given among the Shakers, but they 
all endeavor to spea to each other in the tone and 
manner of kindness. 

Such, my friends is an impartial portraiture of 
Shakerism ; and“if, under such unfavorable cirenm- 
stances, communities of united interests can secure 
so much wealth, peace and happiness, how much 
more may we expect under our superior arrange- 
ments, if we are equally diligent and economical. 
In our next we will describe Mr. Rapp’s community. 
I am respectfully, dear sir, yours, 

Joun Fincn. 
cnn cniomenfnmmtiserncie 
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Trinity 


Dear Sir, . 

Tt having come to my knowledge that a large amount 
of Real Estate, and proceeds of Real Estate, belonging to the 
City of New York, are now-held-by others; and finding, by the 
charter, that it is your duty to communicate to the Aldermen 
and Assistants, whatever information you may have, for the 
improvement or increase of the finances of the City, it seems 
proper to lay the fact of such possession, by others, of property 
belonging to the City before you, as Mayor of the city. 

On reference to the charter of Governor Dangan, in 1686, 
3rd sec., it will be seen, that all lands then waste, vacant, and 
unpatented, on this island, were granted to this city ; ‘that this 
grant was confirmed by Montgomery’s charter, in 1730, and by 
an Actof the Assembly, passed 14th October, 1832; and by 
the Original Constitution of this State, in 1777, anf the Amend- 
ed Constitution in 1821. On reference to the records in the 
City Hall, it will be seen, that the north boundary of the Dutch 
West India Company’s farm was marked by palisades, extend- 
ing from Broadway to the Hudson river, in a line, about 150 
feet south of Chamber-street. ‘That this farm was confiscated 
to the use of James Duke of York, in 1673, and was commonly 
known as the Duke’s Farm, until his accession, when it was 
called the King’s Farm; and afterwards, in the time of Queen 
Anne, it was called and known as the Queen’s Farm; and in 
her reign, 1705, Governor Cambury executed a grant, in her 
name, to TrinityChurch of New York. But under this grant, 
thus conveying only the Queen’s Farm, having the northern 
limits south of Chamber-street, the Trinity Church have 
claimed lands north of this limit, entered upon them, sold some, 
and granted leases of other portions of them, which were waste, 
vacant, and unpatented, and, in fact, belonged to the city of 
New York. 

It happened, during the Revolutionary War, when this city 
was in the possession of the British, that the vestry men of that 
church were, many of them, Aldermen of the city of New 
York, and with a view of maintaining the Church of England, 
the possession thus taken by the vestry-men was connived at 
by the then Aldermen. ‘Thus the church took possession of 
such lands, have sold mncli of them, and with the proceeds 
have built churches, or assisted in erecting them in every part 
of the state. And the proof of all this lies in the Records of 
the Conveyances and Leases made by the church, now in the 
City Hall, and in its own records and proceedings, as a Corpo- 
ration. An immense property in lands and the proceeds of 
lands, still remain in the hands of that Corporation, which is 
now justly and righteously the property of the City of New 
York—and here is the proof: it is a historical fact, that this 
Corporation has no title to any lands she holds north of Cham- 
ber-street, by the above-named grant of the Dutch West India 
Company’s Farm, in 1705, thus limited on the north by a line 
150 feet south of Chamber-street. 

That the lands were waste and vacant is shown by the 
Church’s possession, and that they were unpatented appears 
by the fact that the church has no title under any patentee for 
the lands she has entered upon, and still holds, now north of 
Chambers street or said limits, but merely by possession origi- 
nally, and to this hour held fraudulently against the people of 
the city of New York. Let this matter be investigated, and a 
large amount of property and money will be found in the 
hands of that Corporation, which in equity and good con- 
science ought to be held and enjoyed by the citizens of this 
city. But this Church Corporation will resist all demands for 
discovery under cover of the Limitation Laws. These laws 
never ought to have been extended to religious corporations, 
they should have been treated as though had some con- 
science. But however this may be, such a corporation, thus 
fraudulently acquiring and possessing property, granted to a 
public body, a city, must be regarded as merely in the character 
of trustees, and as trustees not entitled to the cover of the Limi- 
tation Laws in a Court of Equity. Indeed, this corporation 
has no power to acquire property by fraud against this city. I 
have been referred*to a case decided by the celebrated Lord 
Redesdall, not dissimilar in principle, where a corporation 
was held accountable for a period of 200 years: but there is a 
certain remedy against that Corporation, and all others under 
like circumstances, to which this city may and ought to resort. 
Let the Legislature be applied to at its coming session for a 
law exempting all religious corporations, who have taken pos- 
session of ang still hold lands without title, grant, or deed to war- 
rant them, from the benefit of the Limitation Laws. Letall such 
be precluded from setting upthe statute of limitations in defence 
in any suit brought to recover such lands. This would be just, 
equitable and righteous ; for why should the people of this city 
be deprived of their own legitimate means for the establishment 
of schools and farms; for the instruction of the rising generation, 
and the children of the numerous foreigners that must and will 
reside within its limits; or why should the means of any 
needed improvement within this city be enjoyed bythe Trinity 
Church Corporation, when the necessity of such improvement 
is always in advance ofour regularincoime. There are at least 
two millions of dollars now withheld by the Trinity Church 
Corporation, and which in equity and good conscience belongs 
to the city of New York. To you, Sir, it belongs to bring this 
matter to a thorough investigation, on one can do it better, and 
your constituents, of whom [ have the honor to be one, will 
sustain you in the effort. Respectfully, &c. 


TYLEE W. LAFETRA. 
Hon. Robert H. Morris. 


oneuiiligieeanees 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“« Westward, Ho!” is advised not to purchase government land, 
unless his arrangements aresuch that he must go immediately. 
We have no doubt that, in a year or two, at most, he may lo- 
cate himself on the government land without being called upon 
to pay for it. The sales must be discontinued, of necessity, as 
soon as the people generally begin to move in this matter. 

** Querist” is informed that we purpose to make up the defi- 
ciency in the revenue, caused by stopping the land sales, (which 
will be less than $2,000,000,) by reducing the expenses of gov- 
ernment to fen instead of thirty millions, and this by lopping off 
army, navy. foreign minister, West Point, and various other 
equally unnecessary expenses. 

PEL hee ae 

Beavutirut Frstivau.---The Greeks observed a beautiful 
festival called the ‘* Welcome of Swallows.’’ When these 
birds first returned in the spring time, the children went about 
in procession with music and garlands, receiving presents at 
every door, where they stopped to sing a welcome to the swal- 
lows. 
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More Mormons.—The steamboat Maid of Lowa brought 
up from New Orleans, on Wednesday evening, 216 English 
emigrants, all Mormons, bound for Nauvoo, She has been 
a long time on the passage, during which time three children 
were born. 


SFE NS ore 

Harp Hir.—*I wish you had been Eve,” said an urchin to 
an old maid who was proverbial for her meanness. ‘“ Why 
so?’ * Because,’ said he,”” you would have eaten all the 


apple, instead of dividing with Adam!” 
———— 


Tur Rieuts or Woman,—A law was passed in Scotland, 
in 1625, which gave to the girls the right to choose whom they 
pleased for husbands. The girls, we suppose, were nothing 
loth in expressing their preferences. 


i 
Tirxes.---A paper called the ‘‘Cork-screw and Gimblet of 
Attraction,” has been started at Peru, Indiana. 








(> Agents wanted for the People’s Rights in the cities ad- 


jacent to New York, 
ee 


THE SAFETY VALVE! 


There are Public Lands enough in possession of the gene- 

ral government, (leaving Oregon and Texas out of the 
question,) to allow every family in the United States tivo hun- 
dred acres each, besides all the lands now held as private. pro- 
perty in the twenty-six States and Territories! Yet, with this 
vast field of Nature inviting Industry to its oecupation, de- 
graded men are begging employment of their fellow men, 
** striking” and “ turning out”’ for wages! aud poor, ragged, 
dirty, half naked, half famished children are walking the streets 
of Republican cities, begging for bread! 

All who desire a remedy for this state of things, are invited to 
attend a meeting of the National Reform Association, at Dunn's 
Democratic Head Quarters, corner of Grand and Elizabeth 
streets, on Monday Evening, at half past 7 o’clock. 

By order of the last meeting. : 

Cuar.es P. Garpyer, Ch'n. 

Exuis Smaxxr, Sec. 


i —_— > . 
& ee Men’s Central Committee will meet at th 
house of W. L. Mackenzie, 220 William. street; » This 
Evening at half . 





been sent this season from Salem to Boston. 


7 o'clock. All other Working Men w 
ove are laiviedd to be present. : 





feel an interest in 
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PETER CHAUNCEY, ESQ., AND HIS FIVE 
DOLLAR BILL. 

Showing the blessings that may follow the settlement of 
the smallest account. 


BY PROFESSOR INGRAHAM. 


‘¢ Sir, if you please, boss would like you to pay 
this little bill to-day,” said, for the tenth time, a 
half grown boy in a dirty jacket to a lawyer in his 
office. 

The attorney at length turned round and stared 
the boy full in the face, as if he had been some 
newly discovered specimen of zoology, gave a loug 
whistle, thrust his inky fingers first into one pocket 
and then into the other of his black cloth vest, and 
then gave another long whistle, and completed his 
stare at the boy’s face. 

** Ho, ha, hum! that bill, eh!” and the legal gen- 
tleman extended the tips of his fingers towards the 
well-worn bit of paper, and daintily opening it look- 
ed at its contents. ‘‘ Hum! for capping and heel- 
tapping, six shillings—for foxing, ten and six-pence, 
and other sundries, eh ?” repeated the man of the 
briefs. 

‘* Yes sir, this is the nineteenth time I have come 
for it, and I intend to knock off at twenty and call 
it half a day.” 

‘You are an impudent boy.” 

‘‘ I’s always impudent to lawyers, coz I can’t help 
it— it’s catchin.”’ 

‘¢ You’ve got your eye-teeth cut, I see.”’ 

*'That’s what boss sent me for instead of the 
*prentices as was getting theirs cut. I cut mine at 
nine months old with a hand saw. Boss says if you 
don’t pay that bill he’ll sue you!” 

‘Sue me! Uma lawyer!” 

**No matter for that. Lawyer or no lawyer, 
boss declares he’ll do it—so fork over !” 

** Declares he will sue me!” 

‘* As true as there’s any other lawyer in Fildelfy.”’ 

‘That would be bad.” 

** Wouldn’t it °” 

** Silence! you vagabond: I suppose I must pay 
this,” muttered the attorney to himself. ‘It’s not 
my plan to pay these small bills. What is a law- 
yer’s profession good for, if he can’t get clear of 
paying his own bills? He’ll sue me! ’Tis just five 
dollars! It comes hard, and he don’t want the mo- 
ney! His boy could have earned it, in the time he 
has been sending him to me to dun for it. So your 
master will sue for it if I don’t pay ?”’ 

** He says he will do it, and charge you a new 
pair of shoes for me.” 

“ Harkee. Ican’t pay to day; and so if your 
boss will sue, just be so kind as to ask him to em- 
ploy me as his attorney.” 

“© You ?” 

‘** Yes ; I’ll issue the writ, have it served, and then 
you see [I shall put the costs into my own pocket in- 
stead of seeing them go into another lawyer’s. So 
you you see if I have to pay the bill I’ll make the 
costs.—Capital idea !” 

The boy scratched his head awhile to comprehend 
this ‘ capital idea,’ and then shook his head doubt- 
ingly. ‘I don’t know about this; it looks tricky. 
I’ll ask boss, though, if as how you won’t pay it no 
how without being sued.” 

‘I'd rather be sued, if he’ll employ me, boy.” 

** But who’s to pay the costs—the boss ?”’ 

The lawyer looked all at once very serious, and 
gave another of those long whistles peculiar to him. 

** Well, I am a sensible man, truly. My anxiety 
to get the costs of suit blinded me to the fact that 
they were to come out of my own pockets before 
they could be safely put into the other pocket! Ah, 
well, my boy, I suppose I must pay. Here is a five 
dollar bill. Isit receipted—it is so dirty and greasy 
I can’t see?” 

‘It was nice and clean when boss gin it to me, 
and the writing shined like Knapp’s blackin’—it is 
torn so of a dunnin’ so much.” 

** Well, here’s your money,” said the man of law, 
taking a solitary five dollar note from his watch fob ; 
‘now tell your master, Mr. Last, that if he has any 
more accounts he wants sued 1’!l attend to ’em with 
the greatest pleasure.” 

*‘ Thank’ee sir,” answered the boy, pocketing his 
five, ‘* but you is the only regular dunnin’ customer 
boss has, and now you’ve paid up he han’t none but 
cash folks. Good day to you.” 

** Now there goes a five dollar note that will do 
that fellow Last no good. Iam in want of it, but 
he isnot. It isa five thrown away. It would not 
have left my pocket but that I was sure his patience 
was worn out, and costs would come of it. I like 
to take costs, but I don’t think that a lawyer has 
any thing to do with paying them.” 

As Peter Chancey, Esq., did not believe in his 
own mind that paying his debt to Mr. Last was to 
be any benefit to him, and was of opinion that it 
was money thrown away, let us follow the fate of 
this five dollar bill through the day. 


‘* He has paid,” said the boy, placing the five dol- 
lar bill into his master’s hand. 


** Well, I’m glad of it,” answered Mr. Last, sur- 
veying the hank note through his glasses, ‘‘ and it’s 
a current bill too. Now run and pay Mr. Furnace 
the five dollars I borrowed from him yesterday, and 
I said I would pay him to-morrow. But I'll pay it 
now.” | 

‘* Ah my lad just in time,” said Furnace, as the 
boy delivered his errand and the note. “I was just 
* wondering where I could get five dollars to pay a 

bill wkichis duetoday. Here John,” he called to 
one of his apprentices, “ put on your hat and take 
this to Captain O’Brien, and tell him I came within 
one of disappointing him, when some money came 
in 1 didn’t expect.” 

Captain O’Brien was on board of his scheoner at 
the next wharf, and with him was a seaman with 
his hat in his hand, looking very gloomy as he spoke 
with him. 


“I am sorry my man I can’t pay pay you—but I 
have just raked and scraped the last dollar I can 
get above water to pay my insurance to-day, and 


have not a copper left in my pocket to jingle, but 
keys and old nails.” 


_ “ But I am very much in need, sir; my wife is 
sick and-my family are in want of a good many 
things just now, and I got several at the store ex- 
pecting to get money of you to take them up as | 


went along home. We han’t in the house. no flour, 


nor——”’ 
* Well, my lad, 1 am sorry. You must come to- 





. 


morrow. I can’t help you unless_I sell my. coat off 
my back, or pawn the schooner’s edge. Nobody 
pays me.” : 

The sailor who had come to get an advance of 
wages, turned away sorrowfully, when the appren- 
tice boy came up and said, in his hearing :— - 

‘‘ Here, sir, is five dollars Mr. Furnace owes you. 
He says when he told you he couldn’t pay your bill 
to-day, he did not expect some money that came in 
after you left the shup.”™ 

‘«‘ Ah, that’s ny fine boy! Here Jack, take this 
five dollar bill and come on Saturday and get the 
balance of your wages.’”’ The seaman, witha joy- 
ful bound took the bill, and touching his hat, sprung 
with a light heart on shore and hastened tothe store 
where he had already selected the comforts and ne- 
cessities his family stood so much in need of. 

As he entered, a poor woman was trying to pre- 
vail upon the store keeper to settle a demand for 
making his shirts.” ‘‘ You had hest take it out of 
the store, Mrs. Cornway,” he said to her, “really I 
have not taken in half the amount of your bill to-day 
and don’t expect to. I have to charge every thing, 
and no money comes in.”’ 

‘I can’t do without it,’ answered the woman 
earnestly ; ‘‘ my daughter is very ill and in want of 
every comfort; Iam out of fire wood, and indeed I 
want many things which I have depended on this 
money to get. I worked night and day to get your 
shirts done.” ‘ 

‘IT am sorry, Mrs. Cornway,” said the store 
keeper, looking into his money drawer; ‘I have 
not five shillings here, and your bill is five dollars 
and nine pence.” 
invalid child and wrung her hands. A sailor was 
here a while ago and selected full five dollars worth 
of articles here on the counter, and went away to 
get his wages to pay for them, but I question if he 
comes back. If he does and pays for them, you 
shall have your money, madam.” At this instant 
Jack made his appearance at the door. 

** Well, shipmate,” he cried, ina tone much more 
elevated than he was discovered speaking with the 
Captain.—*‘ Well, my hearty, hand over my freight. 
I’ve got the document, so give us possession,” and 
displaying his five dollar note, he laid hold the pur- 
chases. 

The store keeper examining and seeing that the 
note was good, bade him take them with him, and 
then sighing ashe took another and last look at the 
bill he handed it to the poor widow; who with a 
joyful smile, received it from him and then hastened 
from the store. 

In a low and very humble tenement, near the 
water, was a family of poor children, whose appear- 
ance exhibited the utmost destitution. Ona cot lay 
a poor woman illand emaciated. The door opened, 
aman in coarse patched garments entered with a 
wood-saw and a cross, and laid them down by the 
door side and approached the bed. 

**Are you any better, dear?” he asked ina 
rough voice, but in the kindest tones. 

‘* No—have you found work? If you conld get 
me a little nourishing food, I could regain strength.” 

The man gazed upon her pale face a moment. 
and again taking up his saw and cross, went out. 
He had not gone far before a woman met him and 
said she wished him to follow her and saw some 
wood for her. His heart bounded with hope and 
gratitude, and went after her to her dwelling, an 
abode little better than his own for its poverty ; 
yet wearing an air of comfurt. He sawed the wood, 
split and piled it, for which he received six shillings, 
with which he hastencd to a store for necessaries 
for his sick wife, and then hurried home to gladden 
her heart with the delicacies he had provided. ‘Till 
now he had no work for four days, and his family 
had been starving, and from this day his wife got 
better, and was at length restored to her family and 
to health, from a state of weakness which another 
day’s continuauce would have probably proved fatal. 

These six shillings which did so muoh good, was 
paid him by the poor woman from the five dollars 
she had received of the store keeper, and which the 
sailor had paid him. The poor woman’s daughter 
also was revived and restored to health, and was 
lately married to a young man who had been three 
years absent and returned true to his truth. But 
for five dollars which had been so instrumental in 
her recovery, he might have returned to be told that 
she whose memory had so long had been the polar 
star of his heart, had perished. 

So much good did the five dollar bill do which 
Peter Chauncey, Esq. so reluctantly paid to Mr. 
Last’s apprentice boy, though little credit is due to 
this legal gentleman for the results that followed. It 
is thus that Providence often makes bad men instru- 
ments of good to others. Let this little story lead 
those who think a ‘small bill” can stand because 
it is small, remember how mnch good a five dollar 
bill bas done in one day—and that in paying one 
bill they may be paying a series of twenty bills, and 


dispensing good to hundreds around them. 
—————_ 


MARRIAGE ExTRAORDINARY.---An odd sort of re- 
lationship was lately formed by a pair of nuptials 
extraordinary, in Cayiden, North Carolina. A wi- 
dower who was not very young, became smitten by 
a beautiful girl and married her. <A short time 
after, the son of this man by a former wife, became 
also in love, not with a younger person, but with the 
mother of the father’s new wife, a widow lady still 
in the bloom of life. He offered himself, and soon 
the young man and the widow were united in the 
bonds of matrimony; so that in consequence of 
these two connections, a father became the son in 
law of his own son, and the wife not only the daugh- 
ter-in-law of her own son-in-law, but still more the 
mother-in-law of her own mother, who is herself the 
daughter-in-law of her own daughter; while the 
husband of the latter.is the father-in-law of his mo- 
ther-in-law, and father-in-law of his own father. 


—— ; 

A SupsTITuTE ror A Bett.—The first bell in 
Haverhill, says the Salem Gazette, was purchased 
in 1784; before that time there was a singular sub- 
stitute, as appears by a vote_passed in 1650. ‘ That 
Abraham Tyler blow his horn half an hour before 
meeting, on the Lord’s day, and on lecture days, and 
receives one pound of pork annually for his services, 


from each family.” 
a ot 


There are now in the city of Cincinnatiten brass 
and bell foundries, which give constant employment 
to between 60 and 70 men, and turn out manufac- 


on these establishments 104 bells were cast last 
year, of the aggregate weight of 40,467 pounds, 


tures valued at upwards of $80,000 per annum. At 


The poor woman thought of her | 





ee 


THE ALCOHOL BOTTLE. | 
A1r—Eden of Love. 
I think on the past with a sorrowful feeling ; 
When young how I wander’d from virtue I see; 
With youthful companions, to houses of reeling, 
I'd go to enjoy a short evening of glee; 
But soon I discovered my hours were wasted, 
And days very rapidly flying afar, 
While company led me to where I had tasted 
The ruinous bottle thut stood in the bar. 
The fatal rum bottle, the alcohol bottle, 
The ruinous bottle that stood in the bar. 


But still I persisted in going to meet them, 
I only had motives of pleasure in view ; 
They oe ee me so sorely, and said I must treat 
them, 


At length I contracted an appetite too. 
Ah! well I remember my day pm ousal, 
The joy of my fair one I sadly did mar, 
For first she dis covered, by that day’s carousal, 
{ took of the bottle that stood in the bar. 
The fatal rum bottle, etc. 
My tenderest partner remonstrated strongly, 
She fear’d I'd become an inebriate vile; 
I told her she judged of my character wrongly, 
Possession of self I could keep all the while; 
But soon I perceived her felicity’s ruin, 
My property wasting, my business ajar, 
Yet, strange fascination! I went on pursuing 
The ruinous bottle that stood in the bar. 
The fatal rum bottle, ete. 


The current inter; srance carried my prospects 
Before its dir- ivages, wave after wave ; 
My partner and children an indigent aspect, 
I stagg’ring and bloated, King Alcohol’s slave : 
My course to destruction I accelerated 
By drinking and gambling and many a spar; 
A vagrant polluted, despised, and degraded, 
And all for the bottle that stood in the bar. 
The fatal rum bottle, etc. 


Uuparalleled wretchedness made me dejected, 
Delirium tremens tormented me wild ; 

To die in dishonor I daily expected [smile. 
When, lo! a bright countenance deign’d me a 

A kind Washingtonian stood up before me, 
Amid my thick darkness he planted a star; 

I'll ever remember what feelings came o’er me 
When he spoke of the bottle that stood in the 

bar. The fatal rum bottle, etc. 


He showed me the pledge of the cold water army, 
And told me it saved him from ruin and wo; 

I said, if you think there’s a victory for me, 
I'll sign it at once and I'll conquer my foe ; 

I seized on the pen with a strong resolution, 
No longer with brutes would i be ona par; 

I sign’d it, I sign’d it, I’m sav’d from pollution, 
I’m free from the bottle that stood in the bar. 

The fatal rum bottle, ete. 


And now " my prospects the rays are all bright. 
en’d, 
My children are happy, my wife overjoy’d ; 

M ybusiness reviving, my heart is all lighten’d, 
My house of its comforts no longer is void. 
Now while my pulse beats will I taste of it never, 

I’lll spread the glad tidings and publish it far ; 
My pledge has gone forth, I’ve abandon’d for ever 
The ruinous bottle that stood in the bar. 
The fatal rum bottle, etc. 


HINTS ON HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

An exchange says, chew a little anchovy to restore 
the voice,when destroyed by public speaking. Why 
not use a little saltpetre, of which it is made? 

Wine produces gout ; alcohol irritates the sto- 
mach, and leads to inflammation, deranged bilious 
secretions, loss of sight, tubercles in the lungs, car- 
buncles on the nose, sores on the scalp, legs, &c. de- 
lirium tremens, and death. It ruins the intellect, 
robs the purse, makes widows and orphans, fills jails 
and penitentiaries, and erects scaffolds for the most 
revolting crimes. Patriotism, honor, virtue, truth, 
common sense, affection, and every tie that binds 
man to his kindred and race cry out—beware of ex- 
cess; and where the sin too easily besets one—for- 
bear, taste not, touch not, and handle not the accurs- 
ed fire that creates cancerous affections, and a gnaw- 
ing at the seat of life that allthe waters of the ocean 
cannot quench, and to quiet which, man will sacri- 
fice all that isdear on earth—by taking more! But 
temperance is required in more things than in drink- 
ing rum!! 

We have seen three cases of spontaneous combus- 
tion from drinking whiskey. Frictions are used to 
restore drowned persons, and also stimuli, to rouse 
up the animal heat, and renew vital action. 

Ordinary intermittent and other fevers can be 
cured by a mild, vegetable diet. 

Mercury, lead and copper produce nervous dis- 
orders, not from corrosion, bnt from their impression 
on the nerves. ‘Those disorders are active or pas- 
sive; with excitement or withdrawal of power. 
Convulsions are active ; paralysis is passive. 

The organs of the brain may be separately affect- 
ed. <A blind man may hear well, a dumb man see 
well, &c. Irritation of the spine gives rise to two 
classes of disease. A blow on the head may produte 
loss of sight, smelling, language, time, &c., or double 
vision, hearing, etc. 

To prevent the formation of pus in inflammation, 
physicians bleed, use drastic purgatives to promote 
absorption, as scammony, calomel, &c., nauseating 
medicines, and the warm bath. Locally, they use 
cold fomentations, frictions, lotions of sal ammoniac 
and vinegar, mercurial plaster, blisters, caustics, 
onions, salt, mustard, horse radish, &c.; or better 
than all, we use red hot iron near the part, so that 
its electric rays fall on the tumor. Ice in bladders 
has been used with good effect. Iodine has lately 
been used, and it is a good electric. 

Burns may be cured by hot applications, or hold- 
ing the part to the fire, and then excluding the air. 
Apoplexy, epilepsy, sciatica, &c., have been reme- 
died by burning near the spine, or part affected, 
with moxa, or cotton, or the actual cautery. 

To live long the ancients used frictions daily ; 
the moderns pay little attention to this useful prac- 
tice. Sedentary pursuits debilitate the body, pro- 
duce chronic or cachectic disorders, induce scrofula, 
dyspepsia, bilious and liver complaints,hy pochondria, 
irritability? of the nerves, consumption, jaundice, 
diseased spines, apoplexy, and palsy, weakness of 
the joints, &c. Use the flesh brush, rouse up the 
circulation by friction, morning and evening, begin 
with the limbs, and so to the head. Then walk 
every day, but not till fatigued; air and exercise 
complete the cure. Avoid close bed-rooms, confined 
stores, overheated shops, and inaction. 

Fashion kills its votaries without compunction. 
It slays its thousands by dyspepsia and consumption, 
small waists and no lungs, wet feet and coughs. 

Keep the head cool—the feet warm—and on a 
slight indisposition fast 24 hours, and-not be dosing 
with nostrums and drugs. When sick, send for an 
honest, humane, candid, and imelligent physician— 
one who delights in his profession.—St. Clairsville 
Gazette. 


General Jackson says, that ‘the annexation of 
Texas to the U. S. promises to enlarge the circle of 
free institutions, and is essential to the United States, 
particularly as lessening the probabilities of future 
collision with foreign powers, and giving them 


greater efficiency in spreading the blessings of | 


peace,” 


THE GIANT INDUST2Y IN FET'y iy 

The last time Micromegas paid us a visit, h. 
struck by a singular spectacle ; he saw an enop, | 
giant at full length upon the ground, in the Mid 
a mighty orchard laden with fruit—chains Wen 
his limbs, weights upon his breast. The ,° 
kicked most lustily against these restraints, an 
struggles so convulsed the ground, that every, 
and then they shook plenty of. fruit from the tal 
boring trees; the natives stood around and 
the fruit as it fell. Nevertheless, there wa, 
from being enough for the whole crowd, and, 
more hungry amongst them growled audibly at_ 
more fortunate and better fed. The compassioy. 
Micromegas approached the throng—* And [ 
art thou, most wnhappy giant ’”’ he asked. 

“* Alas !” said the giant, ‘‘ my name is Iidy Hi 
and I am the parent of the ungrateful children ,/ 
have tied me down, in order that my struggles». 
shake a few fruit to the ground.” 

‘* Bless me!” said Micromegas, “ what a siny, 
lar device !—but do you not see, my good peop): 
turning to the crowd, ‘ that your father, if he yy, 
free from those shackles, could reach with his m)_ 
ty arms, the boughs of the trees, and give yo, 
much as you wanted. Take this chain, for instay, 
from one arm, and try.” 

“That chain!” shouted some hundred yoig 
‘impious wretch, it is Tithes !”’ 

‘* Well, then, this cord.” 

‘¢ Idiot !—those cords are bounties; we should, FF 
undone if they were destroyed !” 

At this instant up came a whole gang of elde) 
ladies, with a huge bow] of opium, which they begy 
thrusting down the throat of the miserable giant 

** And what the devil is that for ?”’ said Micro; 
gas. 

“We don’t like to see our good father make 
violent struggles,” replied the pious matrons ; “, 
are giving him opium to wake him lie still.”’ 

** But this is a drug to induce him to shake do 
no fruit ; spare him the opium at least.” 

‘¢ Barbarous monster !” cried the ladies with |y 
ror, ‘* would wish to do away with the Poor Laws 
** My children,” said the poor giant, well nigh 
his last gasp, ‘‘ I have done my best to maintain jy 
all; and there is food enough in the orchard \ 
fifty times your number, but you undo yourselves 
the injustice of crippling your father. You me 
well by me, you compassionate my. struggles, |; 
instead of giving me liberty, these good ladies wo 
set me to sleep. Trust to nature and comm 
sense, and we shall all live happily together ; 3 
if these orchards ever fail you, [ will plan 

new” 

‘¢ Nature and common sense, dear father,” crf 
the children, “toh, beware of those néw-fang), 
names—let us trust to experience, not to ther 
and speculation !”’ 

Here a vast rush was made upon those eating \ 
fruit they had got, by those who in the late scra 
bles had got no fruit; and Micromegas made aw§ 
as fast as he could, seeing too plainly that if | 
giant were crippled much longer, those who had |: 
by much fruit, would stand some chance of bei 
robbed by the hnuger and jealousy of the rest. 


Bulwer. 
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THE GLORIOUS CREDIT SYSTEM. 

* Talking of banking,” said a friend of ours | 
other day, “ Ill tell you a curious fact relating 
the craft. When old B., the banker, felt his hea 
declining, he called for his son, and said, * Willia 
[ have sent for you to talk to you very seriously. 
have long observed the steadiness of your condi 
I hope you will continue in the same course. 
my will you will find that I have divided what I ha 
equally among you; you can prove what amo 
you think proper before the Bank Commission 
for there is a perfect understanding between met 
the directors, but [ am not, in fact, worth a shilli 
Our bank is rotten, and has been so for years!’ 

“Good heavens!” said William, “I alws 
thought vou very rich; have you not a large si 
sir, in the iron box !” 

‘ Ah, William,” said the old man, * that iron b4 
was kept to blind green”’uns. The iron box 
empty, and hasbeen for years. Continue, howev 
my dear boy, to attend to banking—keep up | 
‘ generous confidence —some lucky turn may hef 
pen—the bank is all I can leave you; make | 
most of it—keep the secret, and the secret will ke 
you for years. Don’t go down a single carriage 
horse; you would be thought nothing of, were v7 
not of the ‘respectable party’ and lived like’ 
prince.” 

William did as his father bade him—proved h 

a million before the board of commissioners—c 
tinued three years, then crashed, and paid ten ce 
on the dollar. He now resides in an elegant co! 
try mansion, enjoying an enviable reputation, of 


is generally looked up to as a most eminent financ’ | 
eee 


WHO ARE “COMMON PEOPLE?” 
The federal organ in New Haven (Ct.) is paw 
its addresses to what it calls “common peopl 
This specimen of modern whiggery is thus ha § 
somely shown up by the Register published in ! § 
same city : 

Common people.—The whig nobility are full 
condescension, just at the time. The Palladi 
says the common people should bear in mind, } 
‘* Common people ”—those who work for a livin 
those who wield the hammer and guide the plov 
—will please give their attention, while uncomm] 
people—whig lords, dukes, nabobs, and gentlen’ gaget wa 
of leisure, lecture them on their true interests! ‘T 798 bet 
codfish aristocracy are about to enlighten the ‘* co ; = Mr. 
mon people!” Take off your hats, farmers 2 7p. 4), 
mechanics! the embodiment of cologne wat(qy 
soft soap, and silk gloves, will condescend to addre at th 
such of you as have the votes to bestow—thou ~ rand § 
they would deprive you of them, if they had | edne 
power. We reckon the “ common people” hs Mess 
had about enough of whiggery. t the 
ae Sesh of | 
THE Farmer.—He isa _ public benefactor, wh i: 
oy, he 
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by the prudent and skilful outlay of his time a: 
money, shall make a single field yield, permanent! ™ | 
a double crop: and he that does this over @ squat i 
mile, virtually adds a square mile to the nationg 
territory ; nay, he does more ; he doubles to his “a . 
tent the territorial resources of the country, witbo ee 
giving the state any larger territory to defend. sg 2. 
hail, then, the imprevers of the soil! hi 





——_—— 
(G Trenton, N, J. has 19 factories of various kinds, 





